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For  a  period  covering  thirty  years  the  people  of  Northwest 
Missouri  have  dreamed  of  a  day  when  a  State  Normal  School 
should  be  established  in  what  is  generally  considered,  from  an  ag- 
ricultural standpoint,  the  richest  and  finest  portion  of  the  state. 
As  Northwest  Missouri  has  increased  in  population  and  the  school 
interests  have  developed;  as  only  a  few  miles  apart,  High  Schools 
have  multiplied  and  grown  from  Third  Grade  to  First  Grade 
Schools,  the  dream  has  settled  itself  into  a  determination  that  no 
effort  be  spared  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  hopes. 

Crowning  the  successful  efforts  of  Hon.  Harvey  J.  Lemon, 
Representative  from  Nodaway  County,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  a  bill  creating  out  of  the  19  counties  of  Northwest  Mis- 
souri the  Fifth  Normal  School  District  of  Missouri.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  1905,  Governor  Joseph  Wingate  Folk 
attached  his  signature  to  the  bill  and  the  State  Normal  School  of 
the  Fifth  District  became  a  reality. 

Some  weeks  later  a  commission  consisting  of  C.  C.  Fogle, 
of  Lancaster,  Edmund  McWilliams,  of  Plattsburg,  C.  A.  Calvird, 
of  Clnton,  J.  W.  Cox,  of  Monroe  City,  and  J.  C.  Jones,  of  Co- 
lumbia, was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  select  a  location  for 
the  proposed  school.  This  commission,  after  visiting  a  number 
of  competing  points,  reported  in  favor  of  Maryville,  and  an- 
nounced the  tender  on  the  part  of  Maryville  and  Nodaway 
County  of  86  acres  of  land  and  $58,000  in  cash.  Shortly  atter- 
ward  a  Board  of  Regents  was  appointed  for  the  new  school. 
This  board  met  in  Maryville,  September  12,  and  effected  an  or- 
ganization. At  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Joseph,  January  4,  1906, 
Frank  Deerwester,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg, 
Missouri,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Institution.  The  faculty 
was  chosen  March  13,  1906. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1906,  the  first  session  of  the 
school  began  in  the  Central  School  Building  of  the  City  of 
Maryville.  The  fall  term  opened  in  the  building  on  the  Normal 
grounds,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Maryville  Seminary,  in 
which  building  the  sessions  of  the  shool  will  continue  until  the 
completion  of  the  splendid  new  building. 

On  May  28,  1908,  Homer  Martien  Cook  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  school  has  had  a  regular  and  healthy 
growth  from  its  beginning,  and  is  carrying  the  regular  courses 
of  study  which  are  found  in  the  older  State  Normal  Schools  of 
Missouri. 

LOCATION 

Maryville,   the    Home   of   the    State    Normal   School   of   the 


Fifth  District,  is  situated  in  the  County  of  Nodaway  at  the 
junction  of  the  Creston-St.  Joseph  branch  of  the  Burlington 
railway,  with  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash  from  St.  Louis  to 
Omaha.  Forty-five  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph,  forty  miles 
south  of  Creston,  ninety  miles  from  Omaha  and  300  miles  west 
of  St.  Louis,  it  is  easy  of  access  from  any  part  of  the  nineteen 
counties  which  comprise  the  district. 

Maryville  has  a  population  variously  estimated  from  6,000 
to  7,000.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  as  a  town  and  for 
the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens.     It  is  a  city  of  homes. 

The  religious  denominations  commonly  found  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  are  represented  in  Maryville,  all  having 
beautiful  church  houses.  The  Carnegie  Library  is  a  valuable 
assistant  to  the  Normal  School  Library.  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
a  splendid  institution  conducted  by  the  good  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis,  assures  the  best  of  care  in  case  of  serious  illness. 

A  good  system  of  water  works  supplies  the  city  with  the 
best  of  water,  and  the  well  paved  streets  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

While  northwest  Missouri  is  closely  dotted  with  splendid 
up-to-date  towns,  Maryville  seeks  to  prove  herself  worthy  to  be 
the  home  of  the  State   Normal  School  of  the   Fifth   District. 

The  Commercial  Club,  an  organization  of  business  men, 
with  the  President  of  the  school,  is  glad  to  furnish  any  informa- 
tion or  aid  to  those  desiring  to  locate  in  the  home  city  of  the 
Normal   School  for  the  purpose   of  educating  their   children. 

BUILDINGS 

Until  the  completion  of  the  splendid  new  building,  now  in. 
process  of  construction,  the  school  will  occupy  the  old  Semi- 
nary building  at  the  west  end  of  First  street.  The  building  is 
small,  accommodating  only  a  portion  of  the  classes.  Suitable 
rooms,  however,  have  been  provided  for  the  various  depart- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  work  of  the  school 
has  progressed  in  its  various  quarters.  The  splendid  paved 
streets  and  concrete  walks  of  Maryville  have  reduced  the  in- 
convience  of  Jhe  scattered  quarters  to  a  minimum.  It  is  hoped 
that,  by  the  opening  of  the  spring  quarter  of  1910,  the  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  and  the  entire  work  of  the  school 
conducted  under  one  roof. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Realizing  that  the  foundation  of  good  government  is  an 
educated  citizenship,  Missouri,  since  the  earliest  days  of  her 
history,  has  devoted  herself  to  the  establishment  of  schools. 
In    common   with    other    states,    she    has    realized    that   the   best 


of  educational  equipment  is  not  for  the  few  alone,  but  for  the 
mass  of  her  citizens.  To  this  end,  not  only  have  rural  schools 
been  established  in  the  rural  districts,  but  graded  schools  have 
grown  into  High  Schools,  until  Missouri  may  point  with  pride 
to  her  splendid  educational  system,  and  to  her  schools,  begin- 
ning with  the  educated  motherhood  in  the  home  and  ending  with 
her  University,  Normal  Schools  and  the  splendid  Colleges  which 
have  been  and  are  being  supported  by  the  various  Churches. 

These  schools  have  sought  through  the  years  to  keep  apace 
with  the  educational  progress  of  the  world.  To  this  end  it  is 
necessary  that  well  equipped  and  well  trained  teachers  be  pro- 
vided. 

That  well  trained  teachers  may  be  had  for  the  youth  of  the 
state,  in  all  the  schools,  from  the  ungraded  rural  schools  to  the 
University  and  College,  the  state  has  established  the  five  State 
Normal  Schools,  the  Teachers'  College  at  the  University  and 
Lincoln  Institute  for  the  Negro. 

The  function  and  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  teaching — to  give  them  not  only  an  all  round  and 
well  balanced  education,  but  to  give  them  under  the  supervision 
of  the  best  teachers,  the  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the 
theories  of  education  which  they  have  received  in  the  various 
class  rooms. 

While  the  school  seeks  to  give  an  all  round  education,  it 
ever  holds  before  the  student's  mind  that  the  knowledge  he  re- 
ceives must  become  that  wisdom  which  is  enabled  to  impart  it- 
self to  another. 

To  use  a  homely  phrase,  the  school  aims  "to  teach  teachers 
to  teach." 

EQUIPMENT 

While  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  shool  do  not  permit  the 
generous  equipment  which  is  hoped  for,  and  which  the  needs  of 
the  larger  school  will  demand,  every  piece  of  apparatus  and 
every  book  purchased  has  been  selected  for  a  purpose.  The 
school  is  well  supplied  for  its  present  needs,  and  the  entrance  of 
work  into  the  new  building  will  probably  see  one  of  the  best 
equipped  schools,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  that  may  be  found 
in  the  United  States. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  has  been  carefully  selected  with  the  idea  in 
view  of  making  it  most  helpful  to  the  student  teacher.  Each 
department  of  the  school  has  its  carefully  selected  reference  list 
of  books. 

The  entire  Library  is  new  and  is  being  increased  steadily  as 
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the.  needs  of  the  work  demand.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
reference  or  working  library  as  the  books  have  been  selected  by 
the  Heads  of  the  Departments  and  the  Librarian,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  enlarging  and  supplementing  the  work  done  in  each  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

The  administration  of  the  library  is  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  approved  library  methods,  inspired  by  the  thought  of 
helpfulness  which  is  the  essential  element  in  all  true  library 
work. 

The  Librarian  is  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  use  of  the 
Library,  the  finding  of  reference,  or  to  give  any  helpful  infor- 
mation required. 

In  the  Library  are  also  found  the  daily  city  papers,  the 
local  papers  of  our  counties  and  the  following  list  of  magazines 
and  periodicals. 

PERIODICAL  LIST 

Agricultural  Magazine 

American  Historical  Magazine 

American  Mathematical  Monthly 

American  Review  of  Reviews 

Atlantic  Monthly 

Birds  and  All  Nature 

Bookman 

Century  Magazine 

Chicago  Record-Herald 

Classical  Magazine 

Craftsman 

Current  Literature 

Education 

Educational  Review 

Harper's 

Library  Journal 

Literary  Digest 

Little  Chronicle 

Magazine  of  Pedagogy 

Manual  Training  Magazine 

Missouri  School  Journal 

National  Geographical  Magazine 

Nature   Study   Review 

Outlook 

Popular  Educator 

Primary  Education 

Putman's  Magazine 

St.  Joseph  Gazette 

St.  Louis  Republic 
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School  Art  Magazine 

Scientific  American  and  Supplement 

Scribner's 

International  Studio 

Teachers'  Magazine 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  have  each  a  live  and  energetic 
society.  While  the  school  is  essentially  non-sectarian,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  student  organ- 
izations that  tend  to  a  better  moral  tone  in  all  the  school  work 
and  home  life. 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Each  student  is  expected  to  take  some  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Literary  Societies.  Abundant  opportunity  is  afforded  those 
who  desire  to  improve  themselves  by  public  appearance  in  de- 
bate and  other  forms  of  society  work. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Expression,  numerous  recitals  and  public  entertainments  will  be 
given.  In  these  the  student  body  may  accustom  themselves  to 
appearing  before  the  public. 

EXPENSES 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  or  whenever  he  may  enter,  an  incidental  fee  of  $6  (six 
dollars.) 

The  custom  formerly  followed  by  the  school  has  been 
abolished  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  school  will  no  longer 
rent  text  books.  Each  student  will  purchase  his  own  books. 
Books  may  be  secured  from  the  Normal  Book  Room,  conducted 
by  a  student  of  the  school  or  from  the  local  or  home  book 
stores. 

A  list  of  the  texts  used  in  the  school  is  appended  in  the 
back  of  the  bulletin. 

BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

There  is  no  boarding  department  in  the  school.  Students 
board  at  private  houses.  Good  board  can  be  obtained  at  rates 
ranging  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  week,  including  fuel  and  lights — 
two  persons  occupying  each  room.  Rooms  can  be  secured  for 
light  housekeeping  at  reasonable  rates.  Unfurnished  rooms  can 
be  secured  at  rates  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  month,  the 
price  varying  with  the  location. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gladly  render  all  nec- 
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essary  help  in  securing  board  and  rooms.  Members  from  these 
organizations  meet  all  students  on  arrival  and  conduct  them  to 
homes. 

SICKNESS 

Maryville  is  an  exceptionally  healthful  locality.  In  cases  of 
sickness,  however,  every  care  will  be  taken  of  students  and  their 
welfare  considered.     Parents  will  be  notified  at  once. 

St.  Francis  Hospital  assures  to  any  who  may  need  especial 
attention  the  best  of  care  and  service. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS 

Students  desiring  to  take  other  work,  in  connection  with 
their  Normal  studies,  will  find  excellent  advantages  at  the  Mary- 
ville Business  College  and  the  Landon  Conservatory  of  Music. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  courses  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  the  Sub-Normal  Courses  fifteen  years  of 
age.. 

2.  The  following  are  admitted  to  the  regular  four-year 
courses  and  given  such  classification  as  their  former  work  will 
allow. 

(a)  Graduates  of  reputable  Colleges  and  Academies. 

(b)  Graduates  of  High  Schools. 

(c)  Holders  of  first  and  second  grade  county  certificates. 
To  the  sub-normal  courses  the  following  will  be  admitted 

without  examination: 

(a)  Holders  of  third  grade  certificates  where  the  subjects 
have  a  grade  above  80. 

(b)  Those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  in  a 
rural  or  Grammar  School. 

3.  All  other  applicants  may  enter  by  taking  the  prescribed 
entrance  examination  in  the  common  school  branches. 

4.  In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  every  student 
on  entrance  is  required  to  sign  the  following  pledge  to  teach: 

"I  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  follow  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  State,  and  that  I 
voluntarily  enroll  myself  as  a  student  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Maryville  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  that  work." 

HOW  TO  ENTER 

If  possible,  arrive  in  Maryville  not  later  than  Monday,  Sept. 
13th.  Arrange  for  board  and  room.  One  may,  however,  enter 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year. 

Pay  tuition  fee,  $6.00  to   Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  at  the   First 
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National   Bank,  southwest  corner  of  square,  then  come  to  the 
Normal  building  at  the  west  end  of  First  Street. 

Present  the  receipt  for  tuition  and  library  fee  to  the  Reg- 
istrar, Mr.  Rickenbrode,  who  will  register  your  name  and  give 
you  an  enrollment  card  and  recitation  schedule.  Fill  out  enroll- 
ment card  and  go  to  the  president,  Mr.  Cook,  who  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  members  of  the  faculty  will  classify  you  and  ar- 
range your  study  program.  Actual  class  work  begins  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  15th. 

GRADES' 

It  is  desirable  that  students  bring  grades  or  grade  sheets 
officially  signed  from  other  schools  at  time  of  entranee.  A  full 
record  of  all  such  grades  is  kept  in  the  Normal  grade  book. 

Candidates  for  the  "Regents'  Certificate"  are  required  to  at- 
tend at  least  two  quarters,  and  those  wishing  to  graduate  from 
the  full  course  are  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  least  three 
quarters.  All  candidates  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  in 
scholarship  must  have  a  standard  of  "good"  or  "excellent"  in  at 
least  one-half  of  their  subjects. 

For  the  "Regents'  Certificate,"  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course  of  study  are  required  with  one  quarter  of  teaching  in  the 
Training  School. 

For  the  Diploma,  four  years  of  work  are  required  as  out- 
lined in  regular  course  of  study. 

Students  who  present  certificates  of  standing  from  any  of  the 
Colleges  of  the  College  Union,  the  School  of  Mines,  or  a  State 
Normal  School,  will  be  credited  with  such  subjects  are  are 
completed. 

Graduates  of  the  Colleges  of  the  College  Union  and  the 
School  of  Mines  may  receive  the  Normal  diploma  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  four  units,  three  of  which  must  be  pedagogical. 

CREDITS 

In  estimating  credits  given  for  work  in  other  schools,  we 
estimate  the  four  year's  course  of  our  school  as  equivalent  to  18 
units.  A  unit  is  one  subject  pursued  forty-five  minutes  a  day, 
five  days  in  a  week,  for  three  quarters  (or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  work.) 

Graduates  of  approved  high  schools  will  be  given  credits 
based  on  the  number  of  units  of  work  approved  in  those  schools 
by  the  State  Superintendent — a  maximum  credit  of  ten  Normal 
units  being  given  to  1st  class  approved  high  schools. 

The  classification  of  High  Schools  is  not  that  of  the  Normal 
School  but  of  the  State  Superintendent  who  provides  that  "No 
school  shall  be  classed  as  a  High  School  of  the  first  class  which 
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does  not  maintain  a  four  years'  course  of  standard  work  in  Eng- 
lish, Mathematics,  Science  and  History  for  a  quarter  of  at  least 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  which  does  not  employ  the  entire 
time  of  at  least  three  approved  teachers  in  high  school  work; 
that  no  school  shall  be  classed  as  a  High  School  of  the  second 
class  which  does  not  maintain  a  three  year's  course  of  standard 
work  in  English,  Mathematics,  Science  and  History  for  a  quarter 
of  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year  and  which  does  not  employ 
the  entire  time  of  at  least  two  approved  teachers  in  high  school 
work;  that  no  school  shall  be  classed  as  a  High  School  of  the 
third  class  which  does  not  maintain  a  two-year's  course  of  stand- 
ard work  in  English,  Mathematics,  Science  and  History  for  a 
quarter  of  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year  and  which  does  not 
employ  the  entire  time  of  at  least  one  approved  teacher  in  High 
School  work." 

VALUE  OF  REGENTS'  CERTIFICATE  AND 
THE  DIPLOMA 

The  Regents'  Certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  without  further  examination, 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  Diploma  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  state,  without  further  examination,  for  life. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

in  Missouri  are  obtainable  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  From  county  Boards  of  Education  and  county  Superin- 
tendents by  examination.  These  authorities  issue  third,  second 
and  first  grade  county  certificates  only. 

2.  From  the  State  Superintendent  by  examination.  He  is- 
sues two  classes  of  certificates — the  limited  and  the  life. 

3.  From  the  State  Normal  Schools  by  completing  the  Ele- 
mentary or  Advanced  course,  the  former  giving  a  two-year 
state  certificate,  the  latter  the  diploma,  which  is  a  state  certifi- 
cate valid  for  life. 

The  "approved  grades"  made  in  our  approved  summer  school 
count  toward  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  certificates. 

APPROVED  GRADES 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following 
regulation  relative  to  grades  made  in  approved  summer  schools: 

"Grades  in  the  following  subjects  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  and  the  County  Boards 
of  Education,  when  properly  certified  to  as  hereinafter  provided; 
(a)  Algebra,  including  as  much  as  is  given  in  any  standard  high 
school  text  book  through  quadratics;  (b)  English,  including  the 
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text  book  and  library  work  done  in  the  first  years'  work  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  composition  in  a  first  class  High  School;  (c) 
History,  a  year's  work  in  Ancient  History,  for  a  year's  work  in 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  or  a  year's  work  in  English  His- 
tory as  given  in  a  first  class  High  School;  (d)  Science,  the 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  a  first  class  High  School  in 
Physics,  Physical  Geography  or  Agriculture;  (e)  Pedagogy,  a 
thorough  study  of  some  recognized  text  on  Pedagogy  or 
Psychology. 

No  pupil  shall  be  given  credit  in  grades  for  teachers'  certi- 
ficates who  has  not  attended  said  summer  school  at  least  forty- 
five  days  of  the  term  and  who  has  not  done  in  that  time  the 
work  for  which  he  is  credited.  Every  pupil  wishing  credits  for 
certificates  shall  be  limited  to  three  subjects,  not  more  than  two 
of  which  shall  be  in  subjects  higher  than  the  common  school 
branches,  and  must  devote  not  less  than  three  hours  to  study  and 
recitation  in  each  of  such  subjects  above  the  common  school 
branches.  Pupils  who  have  been  in  actual  attendance  sixty  (60) 
days  of  the  session  of  any  approved  summer  school  may  receive 
credit  on  state  and  county  certificates,  when  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  work  done  in  one  of  the  following 
common  school  branches:  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  United  States 
History,  Civil  Government,  in  addition  to  the  two  credits  al- 
lowed for  work  done  in  higher  branches." 

It  is  important  to  note  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  this 
matter: 

1.  Approved  grades  may  be  made  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
U.  S.  History,  Civil  Government,  and  Pedagogy,  for  a  third-grade 
certificate;  Algebra  and  Literature  for  a  second  grade  certificate; 
Science  and  History  for  a  first-grade  certificate;  any  of  the 
group  subjects  for  a  limited  state  certificate;  Drawing  and  Man- 
ual Training  and  Music  for  life  State  certificate. 

2.  Approved  grades  in  two  subjects  require  an  attendance 
of  at  least  forty-five  days;  for  three  subjects,  a  full  term  of  sixty 
days  is  required;  in  both  cases,  the  work  done  must  be  satisfac- 
tory.    The  mere  fact  of  attendance  does  not  insure  a  grade. 

4.  Full  credit  will  be  given  on  the  records  of  the  school  for 
the  work  done  in  approved  subjects. 

"Approved  grades"  are  made  only  in  the  Summer  Quarter. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Credits  given  for  advanced  standings  are  in .  addition  to 
those  accepted  from  approved  High  Schools. 
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(Hours?  of  j^tuftg 


Imperial  Preparatnnj  (Htmxzt 

Arithmetic,  Grammar,   Descriptive  Geography,   2  quarters  each 

Required 

Algebra  3  quarters 

English  Classics   3  quarters 

Elective 

Civil  Government    2  quarters 

Physiology  1  quarter 

U.  S.  History   2  quarters 

*  Latin 3  quarters 

Commercial  Geography 1  quarter 

*  If  Latin  is  elected  as  a  sub-normal  subject  it  will  receive 
credit. 

6  quarters  work  required;  6  elective;  total  work  for  year,  12 
quarters. 

Normal  (£tmv$t 

3Fn>aljmatt  $*ar 

Required 

Algebra    2  quarters  ^^ 

English     3  quarters  r 

Ancient   History    ^r. .  3  quarters  r 

Principle    of   Teaching    1  quarter  ***■"""" 

Psychology    1  quarter  ^r 

Special    2  quarters    «^"^ 

Elective 

Latin    3  quarters    r 

German   3  quarters 

French    3  quarters 

Science    3  quarters 

Civics    2  quarters 

(12  quarters  required,  3  quarters  elective.) 

g>flphnmor*  f  *ar 

Required 

M.  and  M.  History 3  quarters   i**""^ 

Planc-and'  Solid   Geometry    3  quarters 

English     '. 3  quarters  i*^ 

Pedagogy 1  quarter 

Training    School    1  quarter 

Specials     1  quarter 
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Elective 

Latin    3  quarters 

German     3  quarters 

French    3  quarters 

Science    3  quarters 

Specials    3  quarters 

(12  quarters  required,  3  quarters  elective.) 

.Junior  Ifrar 

Required 

Philosphy    of    Arithmetic    1   quarter 

English     3  quarters 

History  of  Education   2  quarters 

Training  School   1  quarter 

Specials    2  quarters 

Elective 

Trigonometry    1  quarter 

College  Algebra   2  quarters 

English   History    2  quarters 

Latin    3   quarters 

German    3  quarters 

French 3  quarters 

Science    3  quarters 

Civics    2  quarters 

Specials    3  quarters 

(  9  quarters  required,  6  quarters  elective.) 

janitor  U*ar 

Required 

Philosophy  of  Teaching    1   quarter 

Training   School    1    quarter 

Applied   Pedagogy    1   quarter 

Specials    1    quarter 

Elective 

Anal  Geometry 2  quarters 

English    3  quarters 

Advanced    History    3   quarters 

Science    3   quarters 

Latin    3  quarters 

German   3  quarters 

French    3    quarters 

Economics    2    quarters 

Specials  3  quarters 

REQUIRED  CONSTANTS:— Mathematics,  2  units;  Eng- 
lish, 3  units;  Reading,  2-3  units;  Science,  1  unit;  History,  2  units; 
Professional  work,  3  1-3  units;  Art  or  Manual  Training,  2-3 
units;  Music  2-3  units.    Total  13  1-3  units. 
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REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION.— 18  units  which  must 
be  made  up  as  follows:  11  2-3  academic  subjects,  3  1-3  profes- 
sional work,  2  special  and  additional  from  the  electics. 

In  case  a  student  desires  to  make  a  major  in  special  sub- 
jects, 19  units  well  be  required  for  graduation  which  must  be 
made  up  as  follows:  11  2-3  academic  units,  3  1-3  professional 
units  and  4  units  of  special  subjects. 

Each  student  must  have  at  least  1  unit  of  Science. 

Each  student  to  graduate  must  have  a  major  (4  units  in  one 
subject)  which  may  be  found  in  the  following:  English,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Science,  Foreign  Language,  or  Special  Subjects. 

CREDENTIALS 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Regents'  Certificate  or 
the  Life  Diploma  will  present  credentials  and  grades  to  the 
credential  committee,  composed  of  Professors  Hugly,  Ember- 
son  and  Colbert. 

DEGREES 

The  following  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  State  Normal 
School  of  the  Fifth  District. 

(1)  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  (Pd.  B.)  upon  the  completion  of 
the  full  four  years'  course  (18  units). 

(2)  Master  of  Pedagogy  (Pd.  M.)  upon  the  completion  of 
four  units  of  work,  prescribed  by  the  President  and  Faculty  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy — One 
of  the  four  units  must  be  Pedagogical — (22  units). 

(3)  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  upon  the  completion,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  of  eight 
units  of  work,  four  of  which  must  be  devoted  to  a  major  sub- 
ject.    The  remaining  four  units  are  elective  (26  units). 


fet  Maxikz  lapu 


Walsh,  J.  H New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic 

Lyman,    E.   A Advanced    Arithmetic 

Wentworth,  G.  A Elementary  Algebra 

Wentworth,   G.   A. College   Algebra 

Wells,  Webster Essentials  of  Geormetry  Plane  and  Solid 

Crockett,  C.  W Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry 

Seely,  Levi New  School  Management 

Angell,  J.  R Psychology 

Chancellor,  W.  E. ..Our  Schools,  Administration  and  Supervision 

Kemp,  E.  L History  of  Education 

McMurry Elements  of  General  Method 

Herrick  &  Damon Composition  and  Rhetoric 
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Emerson,  O.  T History  of  English  Language 

Allen,  E.  A School  Grammar 

Barbour,  F.  A Teaching  of  English  Grammar 

Moody  &  Lovett History  of  English  Literature 

McNeil  &  Lynch..  ..Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Literature 

Mace,  W.  H School  History  of  United  States 

McLaughlin,  A.  C History  of  American  Nation 

Lewis,  Jessie Topical  Analysis  of  United  States  History 

Wolfson  &  Hart Essentials  in  Ancient  History 

Judson,  H.  P Europe  in  the  19th  Century 

Walker Essentials    in    English    History 

Robinson Western    Europe 

Stevens,  W.  C Introduction  to  General  Botany 

Holz Nature  Study 

Dryer,  C.  R Lessons  in  Physical  Geography 

Jordan  &  Kellogg Animal  Study 

Jordan  &  Kellogg Animal  Structure 

Tarr  &  McMurray Complete  Geography 

Overton,  Frank Applied   Physiology 

Millikan  &  Gale First  Book  in  Physics 

Smith,  A Chemistry  for  Colleges 

Smith,  A Laboratory   Outlines 

Bailey,  L.  H Principles  of  Agriculture 

Goodrich,  C.  L First  Book  of  Farming 

Craig,  J.  A Judging  Live  Stock 

Plumb,  C.  S Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals 

Fletcher,    S.    W Soils 

Lyon  &  Montgomery Examining  and  Grading  Grains 

Collar  &  Daniel First  Year  Latin 

Bennett,  C.  E Latin   Grammar 

Caesar,  Ed.  by  Kelsey Gallic  War 

D'Ooge,  B.   L Latin  Composition 

Dexter   &   Garlich Educational    Psychology 

D'Ooge,  B.  L Cicero— Select  Orations 

Virgil,  Ed.  by  Frieze Aeneid,  Book  1-6 

Cicero    De    Senectute 

Sallust    Cataline 

Worman First  German  Book 

Dreyspring,  A Easy  Lessons  in  German 

Dreyspring,  A First  German  Reader 

Kavser  &  Montesor Brief  German  Course 

Hinsdale,  B.  A American  Government 

Laughlin,  J.  L Political  Economy 

Blood  &  Riley, Psychological  Development  of  Expression, 

Vol.  1-4. 
Williams  &  Rogers Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 
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Butt mmt  of  S? partm^ntfl 

Jfmfojsfitnttal  Srpartm^ttt 

Realizing  the  importance  of  thorough  work  in  the  Profes- 
sional Department  of  a  training  school  for  teachers,  the  Board 
of  Regents  has  sought  to  strengthen  in  every  way  the  Profes- 
sional Department  of  the  Normal  School.  Ten  quarters  of  pro- 
fessional work  is  required  (3  1-3  units.)  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quired work,  seven  quarters  (2  1-3  units)  of  elective  work  is  of- 
fered in  this  department.  The  work  is  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  four  years'  course. 

The  theoretical  work  in  the  department  of  Psychology,  Peda- 
gogy, Nature  Study  and  Professional  Art  and  Manual  Training 
is  put  into  actual  practice  in  the  Training  School.  The  Training 
School  thus  becomes  a  practical  demonstration  to  the  young 
teacher  of  the  theories  he  has  received  in  the  class  work.  The 
work  of  the  Training  School  is  carried  through  eight  grades,  in- 
cluding the  Kindergarten  work.  The  class  room  work  of  the 
Professional  Department  consists  of  a  thorough  course  in  Psy- 
chology, Pedagogy,  Principles  of  Teaching,  Philosophy  of 
Teaching,  School  Management,  Supervision  and  History  of  Edu- 
cation, supplemented  with  Nature  study,  Art  and  Manual  Train- 
ing work. 

The  Training  School  work  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lesson  plans,  the  observation  of  the  work  of  the  supervision  and 
Critic  Teachers  and  the  actual  teaching  of  the  children  in  the 
Training  School   (under  the  direction  of  Critic  Teachers.) 

The  required  work  in  the  Training  School  covers  an  entire 
year.    An  additional  year  of  elective  work  is  offered. 

English  Separfmettt 

The  aim  of  the  English  Department  is  not  only  to  give  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  English,  but 
to  develop  in  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  best  English 
and  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  American  Writers.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Constructive  English  both  writ- 
ten and  spoken.  The  work  of  the  department  is  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: 

iEngltslj  anb  lEtt? ratttre 

Sub  Normal 

I  Grammar  and  Composition.  Text  book,  Allen  and  Haw- 
kins. 

1.  An  elementary  course  for  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of 
foundation  work.     Three  terms. 
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2.  A  two-terms'  course  with  more  emphasis  placed  on  com- 
position. 

3.  An  advanced  course  for  teachers  who  need  a  review  of 
the  subject.     One  term. 

The  purpose  of  all  grammar  work  is  three  fold;  first  to 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  Grammar;  second, 
to  give  pupils  practice  in  sentence  and  paragraph  structure  and 
also  in  applying  ordinary  rules  of  punctuation;  and  third,  to 
make  students  acquainted  with  some  of  the  more  simple  Ameri- 
can and  English  classics.  In  this  connection  the  common  fig- 
ures of  speech  are  taught. 

II     American  Classics.     One  Term. 

In  this  course  are  studied  selections  from  Irving's  "Tale  of 
a  Traveler,"  Hawthorne's  "Twice  Told  Tales,"  Poe's  "Tales"  and 
"Poems,"  one  novel  of  Cooper's,  and  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal." 

The  primary  aim  of  this  course  is  to  improve  the  student's 
power  of  getting  the  author's  thought,  and  so  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  personality  behind  the  printed  page. 

Freshman 

Rhetoric.  Three  terms.  Text  book,  Herrick  and  Damon. 
In  this  course  the  student  learns  theme  construction,  he  gets 
more  deeply  into  the  subject  of  sentence  and  paragraph  struc- 
ture, he  learns  the  forms  of  discourses,  the  elements  of  style, 
and  the  qualities  of  correct  diction.  Throughout  the  course  the 
pupil  is  given  practice  in  the  composition  of  themes,  descrip- 
tive sketches,  essays  and  original  stories.  These  different  sub- 
jects are  brought  before  the  class  in  the  study  of  some  of  the 
best  classics  of  American  and  English  Literature.  Outside  read- 
ing is  required. 

Sophomore 

I.     History  of  American  Literature.    Two  terms.     Text  Book, 
Newcomer. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  this  class  unless  he  has  com- 
pleted Rhetoric.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study  the  de- 
velopment of  American  Literature.  Much  collateral  reading  is 
required. 

II.  Interpretative  Reading.  One  term.  English  classics 
studied:  Wordsworth's  "Michael,"  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 
Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustuna,"  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner," 
and  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  make 
the  author's  thought  his  own,  to  color  it  with  the  proper  emo- 
tional quality,  and  to  present  it  with  animation  and  vitality. 
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Junior 

I.  History    of    English    Literature.      Three    terms.      Text 
Books,  Lovette  and  Moody.     Manly — English  Poetry. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  development  of  English  Lit- 
erature, with  special  emphasis  on  Chaucer,  Spenser,  the  Eliz- 
abethan Age,  Milton,  and  the  romantic  revival  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Much  outside  reading  is  required.  No  student  is  al-lowed 
to  enter  this  class  unless  he  has  completed  Freshman  and  Sop- 
homore work. 

II.  History  of  The  English  Language.  One  term.  Elective. 

Senior 

I.  History  of  The  English  Language.     Two  terms.     Text 

book,   Emerson.     Elective. 

II.  Development  of  The  English  Drama.  One  term.  Elective 
Among   other   general   reference   books   on   the   subject   are 

studied  Katherine  Lee  Bate's  "Rise  of  the  Religious  Drama,"  and 
Elizabeth  Woodbridge's  "The  Drama,  Its  Law  and  Technique." 
For  critical  class  study,  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night,"  and 
"King  Lear"  are  used.     Other  dramas  read  and  reported  on. 

III.  Modern  Drama.     One  term.     Elective. 

IV.  Chaucer  Course.  One  term.  Text  book,  Sweet's 
Primer.  Elective.  A  complementary  course  to  course  II,  Junior 
year. 

V.  Interpretative  Reading.     One  term.     Elective. 

A    course    in    phrasing    and    literary    interpretation    based    on 
poems  selected  from  Lowell,  Tennyson,  Kipling  and  Browning. 

VI.  Development  of  the  English  Novel.  Two  terms.  Text 
book,  Cross.  Supplementary  reading,  Raleigh,  and  Walter  Pes- 
ant.  Elective.  Works  criticized  in  class;  Maloney's  "Morte 
d'Arthur,"  Addison's  "De  Coverley  Papers,"  Fielding's  "Tom 
Jones,"  Austen's  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  Scott's  '"Ivanhoe"  Dick- 
ens' "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair,"  Elliot's 
"Silas  Marner,"  and  one  modern  novel.  Each  student  must  re- 
port on  at  least  two  other  novels.  Much  outside  reading  is  re- 
quired. 

Ante riran  Bjtstnrtj 

The  department  of  American  History  seeks  not  only  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  History  of  his  own 
land,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  certain 
movements  of  American  History  and  to  develop  a  strong  sense 
of  patriotism.  A  large  amount  of  supplementary  reading  is  re- 
quired of  each  student  and  so  far  as  it  is  practical,  the  original 
sources  are  consulted.     The  work  is  outlined  as  follows: 

I.     U.  S.  History,  Sub-Normal. 
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a.  FIRST  QUARTER.— From  the  discovery  of  America  to 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

b.  SECOND  QUARTER.— The  Confederation  and  Con- 
stitutional periods. 

Text  book,  Mace's  History.  Library  work  and  map  work  re- 
quired of  each  student. 

II.  Advanced  American  History. 

a.  FIRST  QUARTER.— From  the  discovery  of  America  to 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Special  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  local  and  representative  government  during  the 
colonial  period. 

b.  SECOND  QUARTER.— The  Confederation  and  Consti- 
tution period  down  to  Jackson's  Administration.  Foreign  rela- 
tions, the  growth  of  nationality  and  state  rights  are  emphasized. 

c.  THIRD  QUARTER.— From  Jackson's  Administration  to 
1908.  Special  attention  given  to  territorial  growth,  the  spread  of 
slavery,  the  westward  movement  of  population,  and  industrial 
progress. 

Text-book,  McLaughlin's  History  of  the  American  Nation. 
This  course  requires  much  library  work. 

III.  Teachers'  Course  in  U.  S.  History 

ONE  QUARTER.— Topics  discussed:  What  is  History?; 
educational  value  of  the  study  of  history;  the  goal  in  all  history 
work;  growth  or  development  in  history;  unity  in  history;  in- 
stitutional life;  what  is  a  fact?;  choice  of  facts,  or  facts  of  most 
worth;  sources  in  history;  interpretation  in  history. 

FIRST  PART.— The  above  topics  with  others  as  time  will 
permit  are  assigned  for  study  and  discussion  in  class. 

SECOND  PART.— Using  a  text-book  as  a  basis,  the  history 
is  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the  above  principles. 

iatrnpe an  BftBinrij 

As  a  foundation  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  History 
of  our  Own  Land,  an  understanding  of  the  History  of  Europe 
is  necessary.  The  course  in  European  History  deals  not  only 
with  the  facts  that  have  made  and  unmade  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  but  seeks  to  trace  through  the  World's  History  the  de- 
velopment of  that  idea  which  culminated  in  the  spirit  of  1776. 

The  course  is  outlined  as  follows: 

IV.  Ancient  History. 

a.  FIRST  QUARTER.— Oriental  and  Greek  History  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  political,  religious,  social  and  indus- 
trial ideas,  are  worked  out  by  a  study  of  the  text-book  and  the 
use  of  the  library. 

b.  '  SECOND    QUARTER.— From   the   Peloponnesian   war 
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to  the  end  of  Greek  History,  and  Roman  History  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  133,  B.  C. 

c.  THIRD  QUARTER.— Finish  Roman  History  and  take 
the  beginning  of  Mediaeval  to  800,  A.  D. 

Text-book. — Wolfson!s  Essentials  of  Ancient  History.  Li- 
brary work. 

V.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

a.  FIRST  QUARTER.— A  review  of  the  rise  of  the  Frank- 
ish  Kingdom,  and  Part  I  as  given  in  Robinson's  history  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

b.  SECOND  QUARTER.  Part  II.  as  given  in  Robinson 
to  the  Ascendency  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 

c.  THIRD  QUARTER.  The  remainder  of  Modern  Histo- 
ry as  given  in  Robinson.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
French   Revolution,  and  its   effects   on   Europe. 

Text-books,  Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe  and 
Trenboline's  Syllabus  for  same,  supplemented  by  Robinson's 
readings  in  European  History,  abridged  edition.  Library  work 
on  special  topics. 

VI.  English  History. 

FIRST  QUARTER.  From  the  early  account  of  the  Celts 
to  the  close  of  Edward  I's.  Reign. 

SECOND  QUARTER:— From  Edward  IPs  Reign  to  the 
end  of  James  IPs  Reign. 

Text-book.  Walker's  Essentials  of  English  History,  sup- 
plemented by  Cheyney's  readings  in  English  History,  and  libra- 
ry work. 

The  topics  that  bring  out  the  ideas  and  principles  which 
had  an  influence  on  American  History  and  those  periods  that 
prepare  the  student  for  the  study  of  English  Literature  are  dwelt 
upon. 

VII.  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

Text-books — Judson's  Nineteenth  Century  of  Europe.  West's 
Modern  History  and  Robinson's  and  Beard's  Development  of 
Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II.  Library  work  on  special  assigned  top- 
ics. 

NOTE. — Method  of  how  to  study  and  teach  history  is  made 
a  leading  feature  of  all  the  work  in  history.  How  the  study  of 
history  aids  the  student  in  his  life  work  is  a  guiding  principle  in 
all  the  history  work. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  English  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  construction.  In  addition  to  this  founda- 
tion work  a  course  is  offered  to  those  who  desire  to  further  pur- 
sue the  study  of  Latin.    The  course  is  as  follows: 
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I.     First  Year  Latin. 

FIRST  QUARTER.— First  Year  Latin  (Collar  &  Daniell) 
to  page  85. 

HSECOND  QUARTER.— First  Yer  Latin(Collar  &  Daniel) 
to  page  150. 

SECOND  QUARTER.— First  Year  Latin  (Collar  &  Daniell) 
completed. 

The  main  object  of  the  course  is  to  master  the  inflections 
of  the  language.  Pronunciation,  the  marking  of  the  long  vowels, 
the  simpler  principles  of  word  order,  and  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  Latin  syntax  will  receive  careful  attention 
throughout  the  course. 

II.*    Second  Year  Latin. 

FIRST  QUARTER.— War  with  the  Helvetians;  Latin 
Grammar;  Composition. 

SECOND  QUARTER.— War  with  Ariovistus  and  the  Bel- 
gae;  Latin  Grammar;  Composition. 

THIRD  QUARTER.— Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  of 
Caesar;   Latin   Grammar;   Composition. 

The  work  of  the  course  includes  a  further  study  of  Latin 
word  order;  a  systematic  study  of  Latin  Grammar;  a  mastery  of 
the  most  important  Latin  idioms;  Latin  Composition  once  a 
week. 

TEXTS.— Kelsey's  Caesar;  D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition; 
Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 

III.  Third  Year  Latin. 

FIRST  QUARTER.— First,  Third  and  Fourth  orat*  .ns 
against  Cataline;  Latin  Grammar;  Composition. 

SECOND  QUARTER.— Archias  and  Pompey's  Military 
Command;  Latin  Grammar;  Composition. 

THIRD  QUARTER.— Ovid,  Selections  from  Amores  and 
Mtamorphoses. 

While  reading  Cicero  constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
Roman  constitution,  and  to  the  study  of  meters  while  reading 
Ovid. 

TEXTS. — D'Ooge's  Cicero  and  Composition.  Miller's  Ovid; 
Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 

IV.  Fourth  Year  Latin. 

FIRST  QUARTER.— Vergil's   Aeneid  Books   I   and   II. 

SECOND  QUARTER.— Vergil's  Aeneid  Bo   k<;   Ml  and  IV. 

THIRD  QUARTER.— Vergil's  Aeneid   Books  V  and  VI. 

Sallust's  Bellum  Catlinae  may  be  read  in  place  of  the  Sixth 
Book  of  Vergil. 

Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  mythology  and  the  study 
of  meter  and  metrical  reading  throughout  the  course  in  Vergil. 
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TEXTS.— Frieze's  Vergil's  Aeneid;  Guerber's  Myths  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  Scudder's  Sallust;  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 

V.     Fifth  Year  Latin. 

FIRST  QUARTER.— Livy,  Book  I  and  part  of  XXI. 

SECOND  QUARTER.— Complete  Book  XXI  and  part  of 
Book  XXII. 

THIRD  QUARTER.— Horace,  Selection  Odes  and  Epiodes, 
Cicero's  De  Senecutc  and  D  Amicitia  may  be  read  in  place  of 
one  term  of  Livy.  Roman  history  and  legend  will  be  emphasized 
while  reading  Livy.  The  meters  of  Horace  will  be  studied  care- 
fully, and  some  of  the  choice  passages  will  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory. 

TEXTS. — Greenough  and  Peck's  Livy;  Moore's  Odes  and 
Epiodes  of  Horace;  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 

Department  nf  (Eiutrfl  ani>  Erotttfmtrs 

The  subject  of  Economics  has  been  assigned  to  the  Senior 
year  in  the  regular  Normal  Course  extending  over  a  period  of 
two  terms.  The  growing  complexity  and  rapid  development  of 
our  industrial  system  give  special  prominence  just  now  to  the 
study  of  political  economy  and  kindred  subjects,  and  no  school 
for  American  boys  and  girls  is  thoroughly  equipped  that  does 
not  offer  a  course  in  this  study. 

Topics  relating  to  economic  problems  of  special  current  in- 
terest will  be  assigned  to  students  having  completed  the  work  of 
the  text  used,  and  due  credit  given  therefor. 
1st  Term:     I.     Advanced  or  Junior  Civics. 

1.  Hinsdale's  text  to  Chapter  28. 

2.  Essential  Principles  of  the  American  Government. 

3.  The  Organization  of  the  American  Government. 
2nd  Term:     II.     Advanced  Civics. 

1.  Completion  of  the  Hinsdale  text. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  American  Government. 

3.  National  Defense. 

4.  State  and  National  Finance. 

5.  Commerce — Domestic  and  Foreign. 

6.  Education — Corporations. 

III.     Sub-Normal  Class 
1st  Term  to  Chapter  28. 
2nd  Term  to  end  of  book. 
1st  Term: 

1.  Value  of  Material  Things. 

2.  Wealth  and  Rent. 

3.  Capitalization  and  Time  Value. 

4.  Labor  and  Wages. 
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5.     Enterprise  and  Profits. 
2nd  Term: 

1.  Relation  of  Private  Income  to  Social  Welfare. 

2.  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industry. 

A  thorough  foundation  is  laid  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  classes  are  formed  each  quarter  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  students.  While  the  major  part 
of  the  work  in  Mathematics  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  pros- 
pective teachers  in  the  schools  of  Missouri,  an  elective  course  in 
advanced  Mathematics  is  offered  to  those  who  may  desire  it. 

legato  unb  QUpmijatn} 

Until  the  completion  of  the  new  building  shall  furnish  the 
necessary  laboratory  accomodations  the  work  of  the  Science 
Department  is  somewhat  handicapped.  The  courses,  while  some- 
what limited  because  of  the  limited  quarters,  nevertheless  offer 
thorough  work  in  so  far  as  it  extends. 

JUjijatrs 

The  student  may  elect  the  courses  in  the  order  that  best 
suit  individual  needs  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. As  a  general  procedure  it  is  advised  to  take  the 
courses  in  the  order  offered.  The  time  is  about  equally  divided 
in  quantitative  laboratory  work  and  in  recitations.  Considerable 
reference  work  required. 

COURSE  I.         Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases. 

COURSE  II.       Sound,  heat,  light. 

COURSE   III.     Magnetism,    electricity. 

This  will  be  Advanced  Physics  and  open  only  to  those  who 
have  had  courses  I,  II,  III.  The  courses  may  be  taken  in  any 
order,  when  there  is  sufficient  demand.  The  work  will  be  quan- 
titative laboratory  experiments,  investigations  in  library  and 
recitations,  based  on  a  College  Physics. 

COURSE  IV.     Mechanics. 

COURSE  V.  Sound,  heat,  light. 

COURSE  VI.     Magnetism  and  electricity. 

(JUjrmtstnj 

COURSE  I.  A  nine  month's  study  of  general  inorganic 
chemistry.  Time  equally  divided  in  laboratory  and  recitation 
work.     Reference  work  required. 

COURSE  II.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  I.     Systematic  work  in  Identifications  of  com- 


mon  metals,  acids,  salts,  and  some  non-metallic  elements.     This 
course  may  be  taken  for  one  or  two  terms. 

Htulugg 

The  work  of  the  department  of  Biology  is  planned  to  give  a 
thorough  working  course  in  Botany  and  Zoology  to  the  teacher 
and  to  fit  the  teacher  for  High  School  work.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  made  the  basis  of  the  work  in  Agricultlre.  A  nine  months 
Course  is  offered  in  Botany  and  Zoology  with  laboratory  periods 
for  each.  In  the  future  this  work  will  be  required  of  all  students 
who  desire  the  work  in  Agriculture. 

Agriculture 

A  practical  four  years'  course  in  Agriculture  is  offered.  The 
school  possesses  117  acres  of  splendid  land  for  the  practical 
demonstration  of  the  work  in  Agriculture.  The  work  is  not  only 
taken  up  in  the  class  room,  but  practical  results  are  accomplish- 
ed.   The  course  during  the  coming  year  will  embody: 

1.  Agronomy,  or  Field  Agriculture.  Extent  of  work  out- 
lined by  head  of  department. 

2.  Dairy  Husbandry. 

3.  Animal  Husbandry. 

4.  Veterinary  Science. 

5.  Horticulture  and  Household  Science. 

Ikpartmeut  nf  lExprefifitnu 

The  aim  of  the  department  of  expression  is  to  open  as  many 
avenues  of  pleasure  as  possible  to  the  student  of  literature,  by 
enabling  him  to  make  the  author's  thought  and  emotion  his  own. 
Having  mastered  the  thought  the  next  step  in  the  department 
of  expression  is  to  enable  the  student  to  so  express  the  thought 
that  others  may  enjoy  it  with  him.  To  this  end  he  must  color 
the  thought  with  his  own  appreciation,  give  it  the  proper  emo- 
toinal  value,  touch  it  with  the  imaginative  element  and  then  pre- 
sent it  with  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  force  and  beauty.  This  in- 
volves the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation,  reasoning, 
memory   and   imagination. 

The  course  is  strong  in  the  element  of  personal  culture  and 
is  adapted  primarily  to  the  need  of  teachers. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
reader's  preparation  in  the  study  of  Phonetics,  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged course  in  diacritical  markings  with  their  accompanying 
sounds,  together  with  daily  drill  in  articulation,  enuncation  and 
pronunciation. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  work  is  that  of  voice 
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culture.  The  successful  teacher  must  have  a  well  trained,  flex- 
ible voice,  evenly  modulated  and  responding  faithfully  to  shades 
of  meaning  and  tone  color. 

The  course  comprises  drill  in  story  telling  as  adapted  to  the 
need  of  teachers  of  reading.  Individual  practice  and  criticism 
are  given  the  student  in  the  selection  of  material  and  in  its  pre- 
sentation. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  helpful  courses  offered  by  the 
department  is  that  of  the  art  of  conversation,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  introduction  to  the  work  in  public  speaking  and 
debate. 

One  year  of  work  in  this  department  is  required  of  all  fresh- 
men, one  term  of  interpretative  reading  is  required  of  all  Sopho- 
mores, and  a  one  year  elective  course  in  vocal  interpretation  of 
the  poetry  of  Lowell,  Kipling,  Tennyson  and  Browning  is  offered 
to  seniors. 

For  those  who  wish  advanced  work  in  expression  a  second 
year  elective  course  is  offered  consisting  largely  of  classic  and 
modern  drama,  gesture,  bodily  expression,  repertoire  and  re- 
cital work. 

(EautB?  of  &tuog 

Freshman  Reading 

SUMMER  QUARTER: 

Voice  training  and  breathing  exercises. 

Phrasing. 

Studies  in  rhythm. 

Phonetics. 

Literary  interpretation. 

Methods  of  Public  School  Reading. 

"Development  of  Expression,"  Vol.  I. 

FALL  QUARTER: 

Voice  training  and  deep  breathing. 

Studies  in  Rhythm. 

Methods  of  public  school  reading. 

Phrasing. 

Story  telling. 

Development  of   Expression,  Vol.   II. 

WINTER  QUARTER: 
Voice  Training. 
American  Poets. 
Conversation. 

Dramatization  of  Reading  Lessons. 
"Development  of  Expression,"  Vol.  III. 
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SPRING  QUARTER: 

Voice  training. 

British  poets. 

Public  speaking. 

Debate. 

Oratory. 

Second   Year — (Elective) 
FALL  QUARTER: 

Life  Study. 

Personation. 

Bodily  Expression. 

Tone  color  and  ear  training. 

WINTER  QUARTER: 
Modern  Drama. 
Gesture. 

Vocal  Expression. 
Repertoire. 

Suggestions  for  rhetoricals. 
Bible  and  hymn  reading. 

SPRING  QUARTER: 

Classic  drama. 
Voice  Culture. 
Bodily  expression. 
Recitals. 

Management  and  selection  of  plays  for  class  days,  com- 
mencements  and   other   occasions. 

Art 

Mr.  Zimmerer. 

The  aim  of  the  Art  Department  is  not  to  make  professional 
artists  of  each  student  or  to  develop  any  late  or  ancient  art  fad, 
but  to  give  to  each  student  an  appreciation  of  what  is  good  in 
form  and  color  and  composition.  To  lead  them  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  about  them,  to  know  and  understand  the  work  of 
great  artists  and  with  simple  materials  to  produce  effects  which 
will  be  helpful  in  all  school  work. 

A  one-year  course  is  required  of  all  students.  A  two  years' 
elective  course  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  year  of  required 
work. 

SnitUHttr  %>ri?ntt 

Miss  Anthony 

A  two-year  course  in  Domestic  Science  is  offered.  The 
course  includes  the  scientific  side  of  domestic  science  and  the 
practical  side  of  home  making.    The  value  of  foods  is  considered, 
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the  selection,  preparation,  cooking  and  serving  of  the  same. 

Sewing,  embroidery,  sanitary  house-keeping  and  artistic 
home  making  enter  largely  into  the  course. 

The  work  is  elective. 

Atljlettrfi 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  develop  sturd}'  manhood 
and  womanhood,  self-control  and  generalship,  and  nowhere  else 
are  these  characteristics  so  prominently  and  repeatedly  called 
into  play  as  in  the  atheletic  contests  that  call  for  team  work  and 
the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  student  body  to  bring  success. 

(SgmttaBitra 

During  the  winter  quarter  regular  classes  will  be  conducted 
using  a  modified  form  of  Military  Tactics  for  the  control  of 
defects  that  yield  readily  to  theese  movements.  Aparatus  work 
the  classes,  and  introducing  varied  and  graded  forms  of  ex- 
ercises with  a  view  to  body  building  and  correcting  physical 
defects  that  yeld  readily  to  these  movements.  Apparatus  work 
will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  practicable  and  the  work  graded  to 
suit  the  need  of  the  individuals  as  they  progress.  Indoor  games 
of  all  sorts  will  be  taught  and  encouraged,  for  it  is  in  the  spon- 
taneous and  unconscious  effort  that  games  and  romping  call 
forth,  that  the  most  good  is  found  and  real  benefit  obtained,  far 
beyond  that  gotten  from  the  performance  of  formal  gymnastics. 
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